




Pat Nolan First to Fly Italy to Russia Shuttle Bomb Mission 
THE 
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Heated TWA SA307B- l Arbitration Battle Underway Mar. 26 


TWA Arbitration a, 
Holds Spotlight 


















When March. poke s its windy | 
| nose around one of the season’s | 
most welcomed corners, separating | 
| winter from spring, it’s a certainty 
| that it won’t be long until old man 
winter will get the well-known | 
bum’s rush and princess spring- 
time, with all her _ delicacies, 
beauty, and attractiveness, will | 
| make a grand entré. 

Officially, spring begins — 
| 21, but it’s in our nostrils long be-| 
















i: .™ : 
A 4 ] In addition to being the treasurer of the Air 
- | TALENTED Line Pilots Association and a first pilot flying 
IT HAS § on TWA’s Chicago-New York run, Captain Warren G. Malvick finds 
NG 32,000 § UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS we time to invent things. Here he is demons strating one of his latest gadgets, 
Bese i 3 phaetgace a toy, to Margaret Lux (center) and Anne Soyer, both of TWA. He 
MERICAN 


conceived the idea for it while rolling a flanged adhesive tape spool 
on a yardstick one day. If properly manipulated, the spool rolls up on 
one side, and if stopped dexterously at the top of the paddle, rolls 


SAME OUR , . ’ 2 
THE NEW FIRST Lt. Col. F. J. Patrick Nolan was the Suet American Flying 


Mw, 


4 ALASKA Fortress pilot to set his plane down on Russian soil after down the other side. Anyway, that’s the general idea. It’s probably 
» CHINA; a successful shuttle bombing mission from a U. S. Army Air Force base | ee ee | easier said than done. Maivick is one of a family of seven. When they 
, V-MAIL, in Italy. Colonel Nolan is a Pan American Airways skipper on active fore. The real usherers-in of got around to naming him, his people had evidently started to run short 
AND SUB- duty. Accompanying him on the first successful bombing mission from | SPringuime are the whistling and | o¢ names and instead of giving him a middle name, they just gave him 
HE GLOBE, Italy to Russia was Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker (left), commander in chief | Singing birds high in the treetops,| q@ middle initial, which is, “G.’? Not wanting to see anyone shorted, 
ran pilot of the Mediterranean Allied Air Force. Pat is a well-known air line | which are filled with swelling buds,| ALPA said, “G” usually stands for George, and now Malvick has a 
— —- pilot whose age and experience would normally place him in an air | impatient to burst. right good middle name and it’s George. 

Prag Sots transport branch and not in a bombardment unit of the Air Force,| AA Crash Investigations Held - : — 
e to take a ey —_— De peclypeimes A Oe at — a oe ne March activities got under way The Air Line Pilots Association | its Washington representative, J. 
Vorth At- cain dae dea pe hc Pat's adiditaeaa tae i a tly al 5 on with an unpleasant job for ALPA.| was well represented at all the M. Dickerman; and J. H. Brown, 


shot, the 


s=hrnary 22 vies ivr- | % Satatr eal’s cras in- -Nashville. C 3 J 5 
mode his mark and sleo you may be certain he has marked up the | On February 23, American Air-| CAB’s Safety Bureau’s crash in-| AA-Nashville, Council No. 50. 
ras, some 


: enemy—yes, indeed, qonaineeniy and peneiany: lines had a crash at Rural Re- vestigations that followed this ac- | First Investigation at Marion, Va. 
the walls : . a treat, Va., resulting in the death| cident, but, as usual, the top- The first investigation took place 
pone flies of 17 people and the injury of| heavy, impractical, antiquated, and | .+ wayion, Va.. on March 1. and 
pe: DISTINGUISHED [ TE NEWS five. The first pilot, James E.| ineffective Safety Bureau investi-| ..: attended by T. G. Linnert 

7 ne Via, P Oni jiv- ats "nee ‘e . nd- wpe Re egy A 2 - : 
atl ane A Stroud, and copilot, R. M. Brig-| gation procedure droned on end ALPA’s aeronautical engineer. The 














ae Fe sal .- ihc cath: man, both lost their lives, and the} lessly with the usual unsatisfactory second investigation was held in 
“ywhere.” ime 955 BS Re eo - 500 M. p. H. stewardess, Mrs. Sarah Padgett, results. ALPA was represented at| New York, March 8 and 9, at the 
was seriously injured but she will| these investigations by its aero- am 

Since it outruns a flying bomb, | Tecover- ____|mautical engineer, T. G. Linnert;! (Continued on Page 4, » Col. 





the British jet-propelled fighter 
planes must be able to do more 
than 500 miles per hour. Known 
as the Gloster “Meteor,” the secret 


VDS 


ana, and 


1944. In plane has been in action since late 
00k com- last summer, the ministry disclosed 
at Bow- recently. 


centucky, 
‘ained his 
unit flew 





Record 


The Mars, world’s largest flying | 
| boat, shattered all previous rec- 
|ords for monthly operations in 
March by flying 20 scheduled trips 
over the Pacific plus two test hops, 
the Navy reported recently. The 
72-ton flying boat carried 419,332 
pounds of cargo and 473 high 
priority military passengers during 
its 290.3 scheduled hours of flying 
during the month. 


Rights 
“Examination of the agreements 


| governing construction of the war- 
_ (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 

































































—Army Air Corps Photo 














Col. George E. 
1g awarded the | — 
Cross by Lt.| 


gen. Lewis Hi. Bras ghey es IT’S REVEALING 

ro | Sonera a corowhere in En|| , Editor's Note: The following 
Seg Nee nly ol is an excerpt from a letter re- 
Colonel alkner Sta “- || cently received from a former 
psig apsence, 15 \1 air line pilot now testing air- 
|| planes for a well-known manu- 
|| facturer: 

“DUE TO WORKING CON- 
fay B || DITIONS ON (CENSORED), | 
nguished serv-|| 4j NOT HAPPY AND WISH I 



























































arrier Forces 
tre of Opera- 












ch failed to note just| 
the d 
























































ice was for which the colonel re-| COULD CONVEY TO SOME “ sie = : , ’ 
ceived the Distinguished Flying || OF THE OPPONENTS OF THE » IS | the ahs hacen tae 
Gok En Pe ES PEER Va AE 5 ere’s the Pan American Airways crew of the giant Lockhee on- 
RENTZ that they don’t hand out this kind ag deeper wear ton FOR THEM A RECORD stellation transport on arrival at Miami, Fla., from Burbank, Calif., 
States to of award for routine flying. The || ASSOCIATION WOULD MEAN || @fter a record-breaking, non-stop flight of 8 hours and 43 minutes. The crew, l. to r.: Victor A. Wright, 
Wiciaees Usain es ae , Sart hed || TO PILOTS THAT ARE COM- copilot; ATC officers Randall Kirk, operational engineer; Capt. Scott Flower, skipper, Victor Akopian, 
surteenth mgs done to earn a Vistinguishe PELLED TO WORK UNDER | “«avigator; P. A. DeClaive, chief radio operator; Frank H. Hankins, Jr., operations manager; and C. 
per trrys Flying Cross award must be what THE CONDITIONS IN THE ||. Robison, engineer. The transport, largest now in operation, will be flown on the Africa-Orient runs 
>A. the title of the award denotes, dis- MANUFACTURING FIELD.” | by Pan American for the Air Transport Command. It has a wing span of 123 feet, weighs 90,000 pounds, 





tinguished flying 





and is 95 feet, 1 inch long. 
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ARBITRATION 


Arbitration is a relative newcomer 
ployer- -employee differences. Webster’s version of the word, arbitration, 
is, “The hearing and determining of a controversy by a person or per- 
sons mutually agreed upon by the parties.’”’ Normally, opposing parties 
arbitrate differences primarily to reach a quick determination of the 
issues by circumventing lengthy, costly, legal procedure. At least, 
that’s the general idea. Straight legal procedure usually involves 
lawyers and more lawyers, and they can be counted on to make things 
lengthy, involved, and costly, and that is what is wrong with lawsuits. 

When arbitration procedure is utilized to settle disputes, things 
are supposed to work out differently, but the question is, do they? 
———— the medium of arbitration, it isn’t supposed to take so long 
to reach a decision on a controversial question and it isn’t supposed 
to be nearly as expensive and it isn’t supposed to be nearly so time- 
consuming. Let’s explore these angles a bit and see what we can 
uncover. 

The first arbitration to establish rates of pay for air line pilots 
and copilots flying the heavier, larger, and faster SA307B Boeing 
so-called Stratoliner equipment got under way on June 23, 1941, and 
went on intermittently through July 12, 1941. Evidence and argument 
flowed into the record of these arbitration hearings to the alarming 
extent of 2,283 pages. Transcontinental & Western Air’s representa- 
tives placed 67 exhibits in the record, and the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion didn’t enter quite so many, but even so, their exhibits numbered 
29, making a total of 96 exhibits. Surely, there was nothing short and 
snappy or inexpensive about this arbitration. 

Now there is a second arbitration in the offing on TWA. It was 
agreed to by ALPA and TWA on February 15, 1945. Its purpose is 
to determine the rates of pay for the air line pilots and copilots who 
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in the field of resolving em- 


will operate the new transport category, greatly rebuilt, 9,000 pounds | 


heavier, faster and much more productive SA307B-1 Boeing four-mo- | 

tored equipment. How this arbitration will work out is, of course, 
strictly conjecture. Fortunately, both the company and the Association 
became equally fed up with the amount of time consumed and all the | 
expense and work involved in the 1941 Boeing equipment arbitration | 
and were, therefore, in agreement that definite limiting provisions | 
should be placed in the arbitration agreement governing the 1945 ar- | 
bitration. What people’s intentions are toward brevity and getting it 
over with quickly are often no criterion as to how things actually turn | 
out. It is expected that the company will come into the 1945 arbitra- | 
tion with their usual array of legal talent, and there will be the usual | 
endless haranguing which will end only when the time limits estab- | 
lished in the arbitration agreement are reached. 

One thing is certain, if arbitration is to survive as a method of 
settling employer-employee disputes, establish rates of pay, and so 
forth, many short cuts in arbitration procedure must yet be found and | 
adopted. Lawyer activities and legal procedure will have to be cut | 
to a minimum, and fair and direct methods will have to be established 
to get at the issues quickly and thoroughly to produce crystal-clear 


pictures of the positions and arguments of both sides for the arbi- | 


trators. 

The provisions of the Railway Labor : 
for first, collective bargaining; second, mediation; 
tion. 
fortunately, this cannot always be said for arbitration. 

What arbitration really should amount to is the same type of pro- 


and third, arbitra- 


cedure as mediation, with one exception, which is that the mediator | 
should become the neutral member of the arbitration board, listen to | 


every possible argument that both sides can present in the same man- 
ner as if they were in mediation, and then instead of the mediator’s 
powers being limited to persuasion and recommending, he should have 


the power to make a decision. The whole procedure could be made com- | 


paratively simple, short, and inexpensive. A certain number of days 


could be allotted by agreement in which both sides could argue their | 
cases across the table with the neutral member listening to everything | 


that is said or presented in the way of evidence and argument, after | 
which he could, within a certain limited time, make a decision that 
would be final and binding on all parties to the dispute. 

Obviously, there is a lot more to all the pros and cons of arbitra- 
tion than these brief comments set out here, but it is just about as 
sure as shooting that unless arbitration procedure is shortened, stream- | 


lined, and made less time-consuming and less expensive, to say nothing | 


of the man-killing pace arbitration hearings set once they get under | 
way, it is doomed to failure as a medium of settling employer-em- 
ployee differences and the for sure coup de grace for arbitration is to | 
permit. lawyers to get into arbitration procedure too deeply—that | 
much is for certain. 


—David L. Behncke | 


Act, as amended, provide | 


The first two steps invariably work out quite satisfactorily. Un- 




















SECOND FRONT AT HOME 


Forrler Lane | 
“Don’t Fog Me In” | 
have had any number of questions | 


asked me in the past year or so By DONALD E. eee | 
| 
| 





By HERSCHEL EL H. CLARK 
Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Being a civilian air line pilot, I} 


from my passengers, both civilians | Council No. 56, PAA 
and members of the Armed Serv- | Mills Field, California 
ices, as to why we air line pilots | 
are not in the Armed Services. 
Are we draft dodgers, and in what 
way do we figure that our jobs are 


A vigorous move to perpetrate 
an active council was consummat- 


essential to the war effort? Why ed the 14th of February when 35 | 
atk the Army and Navy tate | of the in-town council members | 
ever our jobs ‘and let us get q | held their first meeting of the year 


at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
San Mateo. This meeting, although | 
disguised as a regular meeting, was | 
than any other loyal American really the result of many bull ses-| 
siiteas Wa sued on ready to de-| Sions among members who felt 
fend our country as anyone, and | that a was time for the ALPA 
will, when called upon to do so, in council to become an active agent 
a different manner from the pres- | !™ the Pacific Alaska Division. It} 
ent. We are draft registrants like ae believ ed that an aggressive coun- 
any civilian and are only given cil acting through the Local Execu-| 
deferments for six months at a/| “Ve Council will perform benefi- | 
time, the air line industry being | cial service for the members by 
classed as essential to the war ef- | S°*Vng lialson between the | 
fort. management and the pilots to dis- 
Line Pilots Told to Stay on Jobs seminate information and to han-| 
At the beginning of the world dle pilot relations. This ” at vari-| 
conflict, all the air line pilots were | 27° with the past practice of gen-| 
called upon by their local councils eral pilot meetings or the chicken-| 
of the Air Line Pilots Association with-its-head-cut-off technique. 
for the purpose of getting the|On the Second Wednesday 
number of pilots who would volun- | of Each Month 
teer to fly the twin-engine and Future meetings of Council No. | 
four-engine airplanes needed over-| 56 are now scheduled for the sec- | 
seas. There was a great number/|ond Wednesday of each month. | 
throughout the air lines who, with-- Members voted on this change| 
out hesitation, stood up for this! from the regular fifteenth-of-the- | 
assignment. One out of every four| month date, it seemed a more} 
air line pilots is in uniform. Aj} convenient time and one which| 
short time after this, we were ad-| would not conflict with week ends 
vised that we would be of more occasionally happens. Further- | 
value to the war effort to stay on| more, it was possible to arrange a| 
our runs, as the need for faster| permanent meeting place at the| 
transportation for our ferry pilots} Benjamin Franklin Hotel in San} 
was essential plus the transporta-| Mateo where we'll be seeing all of 
tion of cargo where the matter of | you on the second Wednesday of | 
hours meant and still means a/|each month. | 
quicker victory. Today, besides the| Three Crash Representatives | 
regular passenger and mail routes,| Are Designated | 


taste of the war? These are just 
a few of the questions we hear. To 
my knowledge, we are no better 





as 


as 


as 


foreign routes are being operated Three crash representatives| 
all over the globe to all war thea-| were designated at the last meet- 
| ters by the different air lines with| ing, and their names were re- 


| 
| 
civilian air line pilots doing the job 
in the same manner of the regular | 
air line. In the country itself al-| 
most all air lines, large and small, 


ferred to Headquarters. They are| 
Robert Ford, Fred S. Ralph, and| 
Gilbert Blackmore. Three were ap- 

| | pointed, so that at least one would 
_(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) | 








(Continued | on ‘Page | 4, Col. , Col. 1) _ 











HOME TOWN BOY MAKES GOOD 


A home town boy from Ninety-Sizx (correct), South Carolina, ares, 
| made good long ago and is still making good in a big way, is Lt. Col. 
John H. Williamson, AC command pilot and ALPA member. Here he 
| is shown receiving _ Bronze Star Medal from his commanding gen- 
|eral, Maj. Gen. C. L. Chennault, commander of the 14th Air Force 


in China. 


} 
| 
| 


A veteran Delta Air Lines pilot with more than a million air miles 
to his credit, Lieutenant Colonel Williamson was pictured in the Au- 


gust, 1944, issue of the AIR LINE PILOT after having flown the 
| plane w hich carried Henry A. Wallace, then vice-president, and Chinese 
| officials on trips around China. 

Lieutenant Colonel Williamson’s most recent citation stated that 
he performed meritors ious service in direct support of combat operations 
from January 24, 1944, until December 6, 1944, as commandin officer 
of the Troop sie squadron and its antecedent, the 14th Air Force 
| flight section. He was charged with the delivery of immense quanti- 
ties of supplies, ammunition, gasoline, equipment, and personnel to all 
American air bases of Free China. Combat operations were largely de- 
| pendent upon the deliveries made by his organization. Maximum loads 
‘were carried with minimum waste of time and cargo space. 


a a 





























Su Constant Memoriam 


‘To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.”’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen, N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UAL; pe C. E.—EAL; Darby, James 
E.—C& SAL; Davis, Wm. E.—Continental; 
, Albert B.—EAL; Folkers, 





-  C.—UAL; Mitch- 

’ tt F.—Colonial; Mostoller, 
Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Conti- 
i Franklin S.—WAL; Feter- 
n—TWA; Roth, Paul F. 
EAL; Shater, George H.—TWA; Skelly, 
a 5; —AA; Treweek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty Naval Scene 

Jones, John Paul—EAL; Kundson, Max 
TWA; Roscoe, Thomas M. 

Sparboe, Jerome -—NW; Williams, 

Roy —EAL, 

Active Duty Marine Corps 

Kimball, Walter F.—TW 


ie 


Accidental 


Adams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, Lio 
. es Andert, Paul A.—UAL; ms 
s. —PCA: *Bamberger, T. L.—TWA. 
Joseph 
har asd 


; *Brigman, R. M. ; 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; ;, Brown, H. Babeock—NEA: Brown, 
w. —PAA; Paul S.—PAA; 
L.— PAA; *Bucklin, 
; *Bullis, R. L.—PAA; Burks, 
UAL. 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberlain, 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, 1. J., Jr.— 
WA; Clark, F. .—Continental: Clay- 
n R. C C&S; Cohn, Hanley G. — 
WAS; Cole, | D. C.—UAL: Cooper, D. |. 
— AA; Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airways; 
*Cox, Floyd—Ludington. 

Dace, Frank E.—WAL; Dally, Benjamin 
H.—TWA-ICD; Davis, Alfred W.—UAL; 
Davis, Douglas—EAL; DeCesare, Frank— 


Panagra; De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UAL; 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart G.— 
EAL; Dietze, R. _— Dixon, An- 


Dale F. — AA; 
.- — Panagra; Dyjak, R 


drew, Jr. Ra Dryer, 
Dunn, Stepehn M 


J.—NWA. 

Eitner, R. G.—AA; a. Robert M.— 
PAA; *Enger, G. E.—NWA. 

Fey, Howard—UAL; Pietds, Glenn T.— 


AA: *Fisher, John F.—NW; Fortner, W. 

F.—-EAL; Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 

Gambee; H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 

Gardner, n W. — Panagra; George, 

A; *Gill, D. N.—TWA-ICD; 
. TWA; Golden, 

1. — DAL: 


Vernon 
L 


Arthur A.—NW; Hale, S. H.— 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; fart, John 
F. ; nepeeie. Ww. — TWA; 
Herndon, "J. T.—UAL: Hill, “hemen Ww. 
AA; perro, Clyde M.—AA; Holsen- 
beck, —PAA pia A. E— 
TWA; tioweil, e. P. WA; Inman, 
Rodger R. — TWA-IGD; waned, Baxter 
L. — Continental; Jackson, T 
Jameiller. Stanley _ 
EAL; Jones, H. H.—PCA; Jones, 
Lloyd. "e.—=AKs Jesselyn, John — PCA; 
Judd, Orvan K.—PAA. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—AA; Kincannon, Ted 
N.—AA; King, George B.—PAA; Kom- 
dat, Albert C.—EAL; Kroeger, John H.— 
PAA-Western 
Lamb, fharies S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
_> Livermore, Joe — NW; ayy 
Edward 4, — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lueas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 
—C&SAL. 
McAfee, William—PAA; McCauley, J. R. 
A; *McLaughlin, J. AA; 


WA; 
; Jamieson, 


Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. R. 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest 
mer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald v. 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Karl R.—NWA: Miller, B. D.—AA 
Colonial; *Miner, Willard H. — UAL; 
Montee, Ralph—TWA; Montijo, _John G. 
T; Morgan, Howard R. TWA; 
Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 


Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 


Norby, Raymond B.—NW 

*Obri, Fred—PAA; *0’ Brien, - E— 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 
neth S.—NW; *Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
polly Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A= 
PAA; rae, Charles F.—AA; Pe * 
J. A erson, Addison G—PA 


isang “Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
rold AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL: Prosbste, R.—NWA; Pursley, C. 


NW 
; *Rhew, Jesse nN. 
‘Sak S.—AA; 
; Rose, John A ; 
Rouseh, Chas. W.—NW; Ru A. 
ee Hervey M. — TWA; fie 
J. V.—CP; San egren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.— w.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip ¢.—UAL;: Scroggins, 

Lowell V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene s.— 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smith, G. T ;_Smoot, C. 
H.—Braniff; Snowden, 4. PeGIWA: Stil- 
‘A.—A : Stroud—AA; 


_— UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo — PAA; bet rd L. Ls 
Thompson, A. R.—UA : *Turbyne, Rob- 


ert—Panagra. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Clark K. — UAL; Vanderbusch, 
. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA 
. A. — PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
3. *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; Whidden, 
R. NEA; Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA; 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne C. 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.— AL; Wor- 
Ses. John A.—WW; *Wright, J. S 


Young, George E.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 

Natural 

| ge Lioyd 1.—AA; chiagptee, L. 
A-ICD; Cochran, Robert M. — 

aL: “Colton, "Ray—UAL; Gavia, c. L. 

TWA; Fife, John A. — CA: 


; Jamieson, nee 
mg B.—E 
L; Maguire, Richard 
\. A; McConaughey, lira M. — AA; 
Nordbeck, H. EA; Peterson, J. M. 
—NWA:; Phelps, “Henry T.—PAA; Schier, 
Tip—Delta; Swanson, Axel—AA; Taylor, 
W.—NWA; Wittenberg, Frank 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Ted; 
oe Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
3 Caldwell, G. Q.; rayt 
Chas. M.; Fisher, 
man, ——, W.; 
eres L. Judy, 
o weMarkin, Richard ‘A: “jitis, cw 
. L.; Noye es, Fey A 
E.; Ormsbee, F 3 R ddle, 


ro 
Wolf, John F.; 
merman, Harry 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. Clark, H.; 
Daniel; Uanaunah, David F 


Snenploved 
ce. Wy = Hays, George L.; Keadle, 
Floyd ; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
Honorary 
Brisbane, Art Greene, Dr. 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde: Rogers, Will 
* Apprentice Member. 


‘wiley, Sidney L.; Zim- 


Kiser, 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT Three 
tiiatieneel 
|HOME WARD BOUND! AND ARE THEY HAPPY? A STEWARDESS’ LAMENT 
wennioaned NOW WE’RE REALLY COOKING WITH PETROL. AH ME, IF IT ISN’T ONE 
7 ae on . THING, IT’S ANOTHER. AND NOW THAT THE CAPTAINS AND THE COPILOTS 
ek.” ARE A-FEUDIN’, WHAT HAVE WE HERE—“A STEWARDESS’ LAMENT.” CAP- 
Corps ee — TAIN A. B. WILLIAMS, AMERICAN AIRLINES, AUTHORED THIS POETIC VER- 
Eugene C.— % <* 24 7 SION OF A STEWARDESS’ GRIPE. OH, BOY! WE’LL BET A BRAND NEW 
Continental PENNY THAT THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE AIR LINE PILOT witt BE 
L.—UAL: HEARING FROM THE LOVELY LADIES OF THE FLIGHT CREWS. YES, SIR, 
AL; Mitre THERE’S NO IDEA TO WHAT THIS CAN LEAD. SO HERE GOES “A STEWARD- 
_sftiestotler, ESS’ LAMENT No. 1.” 
Ay There she stands with eyes so bright, 
ya: ‘Skelly, Taking her first trip on the “Owl” tonight. 
ill The passengers were seated with eager faces; 
idson, Max Little did they know of FORAT basis. 
M Witttams® The motors were started, . 
As she lurched forth so bold 
Corps With clearance in hand 
Plus gas slip and load. 
Now she stumbles from the cockpit 
ey And down the aisle, 
.—TWA. Fastens her seat belt 
noe re And sighs with a smile. 
ney = ee She looks at a passenger in 14a; 
AL: | Soy Around the temples he’s getting gray. 
erick = L.— Nothing to work on, she thinks with disgust, 
‘ y Pilon ind runs to the cockpit 
A; Bowen, With her eyes full of lust. 
ames L. — ‘ J d 
¥ ‘ea “Bring us some coffee,” 
1, 0 W.— The captain said with a scowl. 
S.—PAA: “How do you expect us to stay awake 
ae mete. | Flying the ‘Owl?’” 
hamberlain, The outlook is foggy, 
ital: Clays The weather rough ; 
inley G.— To top it all off, 
gy *S Her damned crew is tough. 
Benjamin The ship was cruising—not very fast. 
yg mon She returned to the cabin 
G.—UAL; And heard with a blast, 
xen, “Hand me a pillow, and tuck me in tight - 
Dyiak Re My mother always kisses me nighty-night. 
obert M.— —Press Association Photo | “Ferry pilots, again,” she said with a shrug, 
hens T— One look at the beaming faces of these Army nurses tells the story. These Angels of Mercy are re- | Reached for a blanket and avoided a hug. 
ortner, W. turning to the States from the Leyte Air Strip, in the Philippine Islands, after having been held prison- | The cabin becomes chilly, the coffee cold— 
ions ers in the Santo Tomas University, a Jap concentration camp at Manila. In all probability air line | This is my first trip, and I’ve yet to be sold. 
a; George, pilots were at the controls of this plane, bringing these brave girls back to their homeland. How about | She’s the one who serves you tea, 
¥ Golden confirming our guess, boys, for future mention? _| Also, brings bad news of priority. 
; ; = = —— == She pats the baby, supplies the “chux,” 
Hart, Jobe Let’s Not Forget are taught routine precision in- dents, meteorology experts, and Smiles and riles ane onpe, “Aw, shucks.” 
George W strument flying and procedures) radio operators. All of these keys | She wings her way from coast to coast, 
‘ ee (Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) | that are carried out on all air lines constitute the safety of the flight Which really is no idle boast. 
| iamee, re — - during the daily operations. Most | along with the pilots, and the pilots And her trips are always keen, a . 
— TWA: yperated a schedule —— service | of the training is simulated by| have to depend on their support For she knows darn well she’s “on the beam. 
As Jones, under the contract to the Army Air | using a blind flying hood, and the | to carry out their flight. These are Now if this meter is terribly bad 
sulibl nc, Transport Command to speed the) pilots are then used on the cargo | just the keys of the company. Now And makes you feel so very sad, 
opi lags eeded equipment to the bases. runs as a crew member to get the we have some more—the CAA Just blame this “old sinner,” 
John H.— Stripped of Their Luxuries actual conditions encountered in| employees who are in the airways For with these bumps 
Harry C Many of the air lines have had| such operations with the weather | division, the radio range stations, And frequent humps, 
8 hameeaer, egular air liners stripped of their! good and bad. airport control towers, weather I can’t even eat my dinner. a. 
, John B uxuries and put into the services| Another Set of Questions stations, and the airway traffic |= ‘ oe 
ley, J.,R. of our country for the purpose of We often hear another set of control that keep our altitudes ing to fly far from qualifies one radio, navigation, and wmeteor- 
rs, Re R. training our air forces’ pilots un-| questions. Why doesn’t this air separated from other planes and! for an air line pilot’s job. It takes| ology. There is much more to the 
‘onine"e der the supervision of air line| line run on schedule, or why don’t| keep us posted on other planes) the average pilot a year or more.| training than that mentioned 
AL; Mar. pilots. In this training the pilots| they buy some new planes? We along the airways. We all are just Some lines require at least two above, but detail-mention would 
gre : = are operating with a limited | one large family who have to click years of fiying as copilot before a| become very lengthy. 
— TW “PA > ies COMMANDS | amount of equipment which causes | at all _times to maintain safety. man is eligible to be a first pilot. It’s - Soft Job They Say 
J—TWA;: |some of our delays. Let’s not for-| Each time we lose one of our fam- During that period, he has much We often hear another com- 
Aa iin Major Roy A. Patterson, veteran| &¢t, also, that our industry has ily, it makes it all the harder for! studying to do on the weather ment, viz., “the air line pilots have 
mn -NWA: American Airlines pilot, has re- been hit hard by the draft boards the rest of the family to carry on, phenomenon and company opera-| it soft while we are out fighting 
side hs cently been appointed the new] i filling their quotas. This means and the only answer is to “get the/ tion as prescribed by the CAA for for our country. They make all 
GOT: ommanding officer of the ferrying oe ey gs eliggay er | routes to be “ The re the money, and look what we get.” 
iclemeier, livision, Air Transport Command | 0m ‘ ‘ _ es Rage ° eit ale Merely Learning to Fly Does Not after ae ee aoa nt The air line pilots make no more 
ursley, C. unit at El Paso, Texas, Municipal} #/0ne Slows down the wheels Of | Qualify One for Air Line Flying | time, are first given a rigid ight’ money today than they made be- 
; a, | Progress. The same amount of| It isn’t as easy to replace an air| test by the company’s check pilot fore the war, as the pay scale was 
NW; work has to be carried out but) line pilot on a regular air line as| and another flight test by the CAA set up hadieos the war and hasn't 
. Robbins, | with less man power. The air lines | jt seems to some. This flying is a! inspector, along with a written test 
A.—KLM ; | have been hit very badly from the different brand of flying. Learn-/ ¢ on the rules and regulations, _(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 
Sandblom, pong angle mostly because of the SSSSSS——=$=qo)09039aDaR9S9BS FFE : ——— 
sini ‘ong man's inde and ator’ THIS T$ ASCENSION ISLAND—LONELY BUT INDISPENSABLE 
ho ge young man’s s industry and, natural- Pi 
a. | ly, one of the hardest hit. 
Smoot, C. In the air line industry we 
to dhe speak of a keyman. This can run| @ 
Terletzky, jinto a lengthy discussion ; but | 
oq ane | | when an air liner is in flight, there 
are a lot of keymen involved in} 
nderbusch, 1 this flight. Starting at the bottom, | 
Joe—AA;: ; we can name just a few of them— | 
on, ose | the mechanics, radio and electrical | 
don, Ed- j experts, instrument experts, engi- | 
ie niaden, . neers, inspectors, flight superinten-| * 
Wayne C << 3 = 
AL; Wor- = 
clas minimum of navigation instru- 
|ments. By the adaptation of extra| 
|fuel tanks to the P-38’s, the first | 
pores group made one hop on the —— a 
SBece 4 : .| Pacific flight of over 1,450 statute | 
aul = ) MAJOR ROY A. PATTERSON | miles, a record which meee se 
B.—EAL: ; vardaq| 2S @ supreme accomplishment for | 
Richard Airport. He has —~ sg tage fighter aircraft over water. | 
nd : iter ae ae fa ie gh + = Major Patterson received his| 
i Taylor, ee ty in the surveying and plo-| army commission in 1934 when | 
nk E.— neering of an air route across the the Army canceled mail contracts| 
South Pacific for the ATC. and took over flying the mail for | 
rd, Ted; The promotion and award waS/a time. He was called to natin! 
granted Major Patterson after he! quty in May, 1942, and was as-| 
ch A had successfully fulfilled his as-| signed to the North Atlantic Wing | 
mS “in, . a sign ment to survey a route and de-| of the ATC. For four months he| 
Jewey L.; » termine what airfields would be|syrveyed new routes over the| 
7; j suitable for flying vitally needed} Arctic Circle to Europe, and later | 
Van are j fighter aircraft to General Mac-| was transferred to the Long Beach 
Mes Wale ; Arthur’s forces in the South Pa-| army Air Field. After being on 
Fred W.; cific. Flying the planes across in-|the West Coast for about 18 
ie volved a saving of weeks in time! months, he was transferred to the | —Aeme Photo 
for delivery. Third Ferrying Group at Romulus, | _ Proving again the sayings, “Big things com in small packages,” and Small but mighty,” is this 
sme |] Later in 1943, Major Pattergon|Michignn, and later ‘started the | tle spet.gn the fore ofthe ech inewn oe Ascension Itand Lring micweay inthe Alanis between ihe Sout 
+1 > «6 = " . . ro _ I ’ ‘ t ne n m tc I ses in ™m > ° I 
rer ae the B-24 — ect gs stent ice iy megs eran who first sighted the island said, "A crow would break his leg trying to land here,” but engineers carved a 
oa the first flight of P-38 Lig cnings | at SOR FI, OAR PARC. | a ooth runway from a ragged jumble of lava rock, resulting in its rivaling any place on earth for tonnage 
flown to Honolulu and Australia. | This squadron has been flying mail| ;¢ndled. The men on Ascension live in dispersed tents, as shown here. All food must be brought in and drink- 
. Ralph; | His lead plane was necessary to| and vitally needed cargo to the re-| ing water is obtained by purifying sea water. Prior to World War II Ascension Island was little more than 
t. { herd the planes across the ocean| cently conquered islands in the| q pile of rocks. Now it is a vital and necessary emergency stopping and fueling place on one of the 
on because fighter aircraft have a| Pacific. | busiest transoceanic air lines in the world. 
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704 ROUND TRIPS OVER THE HIMALAYAN “HUMP” 


China National Aviation Corporation operates air routes in China, 


contract to the Chinese government. Its routes include the famous 
world’s highest mountains, from India to China. 
transport plane equipment are (I. to r.) Howard Shireman, Curtiss test pilot; 


W. Loane, Jr., CNAC; Paul Van Keuren, Curtiss-Wright; 





“Hump” 
Shown here discussing the new Curtiss C-46 Commando 


and Henry A. 


| Foster, 
* | Council No. 2. 





SA307B-1 LICENSED UNDER CAR 04 


(Continued from sean Pa 1, Col. 5) 


Hotel New Yorker. At this investi- 
gation ALPA was represented by 





|its Washington representative, Mr. 
| Dickerman, 
| by veteran pilots James H. Brown, 


who was ably advised 


AA 


ville, 


crash representative, Nash- 
Council No. 50; and A. F. 
chairman, TWA-New York, | 


ALPA’s engineer, T. G. Linnert, 


* | had this to say about how the air- 


Burma, and India, under 
route over the Himalayas, the 


Hugh F. Chen and Ernest 
Smith, CNAC. Pilots Chen, 


Loane, and Smith’s combined flights over the ““Hump” total 704 round trips. Hugh Chen of Fukien, China, 
one of the most skilled and best known of Chinese pilots, has actively fown with CNAC for 14 years dur- 


ing which he has accumulated a total of 300 round-trip flights over the Himalayan 


thousands of miles earned while flying other CNAC routes. 


Choo-Choos 20,000 Mi. 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 


be available at all times. They 
will receive suitable identification 
cards from the council which will 
aid them in receiving transporta- 
tion from the company. The cards 


will also insure their participation 
in any investigation which might 
take place. The council also di- 


rected that a file be kept on vari- 
ous operating discrepancies which 
might occur from time to time. 
Such reports would cover such 
subjects weather forecasting, 
operations, maintenance, traffic 
control, dispatching, communica- 
tions, and landing areas. The meet- 
ing adjourned with a typical bull 
session. 
The Fog-bound Pilot— 
E. J. Forrler 

Some people require prodigious 
mental exercise for relaxation; 
some relax through calisthenics; 
and some—we’ll just let you read 
for yourselves the contribution 
taken from the division bimonthly, 
“Clipper:” “From Captain Earl J. 
Forrler, as fog-bound a pilot as 
ever seen south of the Aleutians, 
comes the news that for the past 
two trips he has been greeted on 
his return to the Bay Area by fog 
thick enough to walk on. But, he 
says, it inspired him to write for 
‘Clipper’ publication his new theme 
song, ‘Don’t Fog Me In.’ Here it 
° ” 
ee 


as 


Oh, give me water, lots of water 
under starry skies above, 

Don’t fog me in. 

Let me fly through the wide open 
sky that I love, 

Don’t fog me in. 

Let me be by myself in the evenin’ 
breeze 

Listening to the murmur of the 
2Y3’s. 

Send me out often but I ask you 
please, 

Don’t fog me in. 


Just turn me loose, let me pilot 
my old bomber 

Underneath the western skies. 

In my 2Y’s let me wander over 
yonder ’til I see the islands 
rise. 

I want to fly to the islands where 
the West commences, 

Gaze at the moon till I lose my 
senses, 

I can’t see through fogs and I 
can’t stand drenches, 

Don’t fog me in. 

Here’s an item for those of the 
membership who are continually 
howling, “‘Why are the dues so 
high?” or ‘‘What the devil do they 
do with all that dough they collect 


for dues?” According to the quar- 
terly financial report of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, Interna- 
tional, for January-March, 1944, 


ALPA spent the sum of $2,751.69 
for expenses accrued in connection 
with our contract negotiations and 
meetings with the company in New 
York. And from April through 
June of the same year, $6,376.60 
was spent for the same operations. 
Our figures say that totals 
$9,138.29 for the six-month period 
for services rendered exclusively 
on the behalf of the pilots of our 
air line. Satisfied, chum? 

Talk about the White 

Man’s Burden 


Our nomination for one of the 
busier (if not the busiest) men of 
last year is Captain R. R. Camp- 
bell, chairman of our Local Execu- 


tive Council. All Dick did during 
1944 was to participate in the con- 
tract negotiations at New York 
and in addition fly his regular 
schedule of air line hours. Not 
much, you say, until the lad tells 
you that travel to and from the 
meetings added up to over 20,000 
miles of railroad riding. The meet- 
ings took 41 days during the year 
with two meetings scheduled each 
day with the company and a com- 
panion meeting for each of the 
two scheduled among pilot and 
ALPA conference members. And, 
in addition to the above, Richard 
managed to log 970 route hours. 
Talk about the white man’s bur- 
den! 

Meetings Would Help to Find 


sO 


|UAL Boys’ MSUPT Club 


|a joint meeting with other 


Members of Council 56 have 
been talking up the idea of having 
ALPA 
members in the Bay Area at least 
once each year. The meetings 
would be limited to discussion of 
joint problems which would go a 


| long way in helping all hands get 


| acquainted. 


It would also help us 
to find the location of the UAL 
boys’ McCaffery’s Spirituous Up- 


|lift Parlor and Thanatopsis Club. 


| 
| 





| Never heard of the jer — 
| place, but the things that do come 
out of it! 


ESSENTIAL 


To sustain the claim of military 
importance of air transportation, 
General H. H. Arnold, chief of all 
the U. S. Air Forces, said in a re- 
cent report: ‘“‘We have learned and 
must not forget that from now on 
air transport is an essential of 
air power, in fact, of all national 
power ... The AAF and the na- 
tion as a whole have a very real 
interest in the pre-eminence of our | 
civil air transport structure.” 


“Hump” plus many 





LATE NEWS 











(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 
time bases reveals that the U. S. 
has almost no postwar contrac- 
tural right with respect to these 
bases,” said Atty. Gen. Francis 
Biddle in a recent report to Con- 
gress on postwar international air 
transport policy. Attorney General 
Biddle said, however, that this was 
of “little moment’ because the 
right to use those bases “should 
be obtainable without difficulty” if 
the U. S. actively promotes the de- 
velopment of a sound international 
air network. It’s a_ beautiful 
thought, but we’re not so sure. 
Cut 

Three of the four air lines con- 
cerned, Eastern, United, and Am- 


erican, have expressed their objec- 
tions to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s proposed mail pay reduc- 
tion to 32 cents a ton-mile from 
60 cents. 


Land-Based | 


| 

According to a recent announce- | 
ment, a fleet of 204-pas senger, | 

land-based Clippers will be built 
for Pan American World Airways | 
by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft | 
Corporation. | 
| 
| 


Treaty 


The State Department has an-| 
nounced that the Senate would 
soon be asked to ratify a treaty | 
for the establishment of a perma- 
nent civil aviation organization. | 
This is probably an outgrowth of | 
the world’s civil aviation confer- | 
ence held in Chicago during No-| 
vember, 1944, 


|some faster. 


Opposes 


The air transport industry | 
should not waste its time and| 
capital on obsolete equipment con- | 
version, CAB Chairman L. Welch | 
Pogue recently told industry lead- | 
ers. 


— 





Are you wearing an ALPA 
emblem? If you aren’t, you cer- 
tainly should be. Available at || 
Headquarters for 50c_ each. || 








“EMBLEMIZE” now. | 





| plane was flying level and approxi- 


| cal to believe 
| altitude at which the plane was 


| gory 


in contact with the 
“Indications are that the 


plane came 
ground: 


mately on course. There are many 


| intricate, mechanical, navigational, 


and radio aids both on the ground 


j}and in the airplane which are} 
| known to have tolerances and mal- | 
| functioning. Therefore, it is logi- 


that the 4,000-foot 


dispatched to fly through this 

mountainous territory was too 

marginal for bad weather and 

|night flying safety.” 

| Usual Charges and Countercharges 
There will, of course, be the 


} 
usual charges and countercharges, 


and, in the final analysis, the 
Safety Bureau investigators will 
probably come out with a mean- 


ingless pilot error report which is 


so often the case. 
What is really significant about 
this accident is that both the 


Civil Aeronautics 
and the 


Administration 
company had approved a 
contact flight altitude of 4,000 
feet above sea level and only a 
few miles off the center of the air- 
way between Roanoke, Va., and 
Bristol, Va., are mountain peaks 
that extend up to approximately 
an altitude of 5,000 feet above sea 
level. When swinging beams and 
everything else is taken into con- 
sideration, it doesn’t take much 
imagination to realize how far off 
base all this really is. 

Again, there 
of evidence 
the faulty 
its prime 


is no better piece 
than this accident and 
regulations that were 
to further back up 
ALPA’s that an inde- 
pendent safety board must be 
re-established before we will have 
proper of safety on the| 
air lines. It is either this or a con-}| 
tinued chain of terrible accidents. 
TWA Pilots’ and Copilots’ 

ay Arbitrated 

The arbitration hearings to set- 
le the question of what rates of | 


CAUSE 
contention 
air 


a degree 


pay should be established for| 
the Transcontinental & Western | 
Air, Inc., pilots and copilots who 


will fly the company’s newly ac- 
quired, more productive, greatly | 
reconstructed, 9,000 pounds heavier | 
SA307B-1, Boeing four-motored 
equipment, got under way in Kan-| 
City, Mo., March 26, 1945, at | 
| the Federal Courthouse, room 519. | 
Old Stratoliners Forerunners | 
of SA307B-1 Boeings 

The forerunners of these planes 





sas 





were the old TWA Stratoliners| 
| which were first brought onto| 
TWA in 1940, and sold to the | 


government in January, 1942. The | 
top gross weight of the Strato-| 
iners was 45,000 pounds. During | 
the last half of 1944, the company | 
| began negotiations to repurchase | 
this equipment from the govern- | 
ment for the purpose of having it | 
rebuilt and again placed into regu- | 
| larly scheduled air line operation 
on its continental division. At first, | 
this whole deal was shrouded in a| 
great many rumors; 
December, 1944, these rumors be-| 
came realities, and it became evi- 
|dent that the company’s five| 
Stratoliners that they had sold to | 
the government in 1942 were to| 
| be returned to the company in| 
| 1945, greatly rebuilt, 9,000 pounds 
| heavier, far more productive, 
After 








| negotiations were finally initiated 
on January 4, 1945, when ALPA 
asked the company for conferences 
for the purpose of negotiating a 
rate of pay for pilots and copilots 
who would operate this new cate- 
SA307B-1 equipment. The 
changes that this equipment has 
undergone, which were started at 
|the Boeing airplane factory and 
finished by TWA, were of such 
magnitude that it was necessary to 
| put the plane through entirely new 
|CAB licensing and certificating 


|the company on January 


but during] | 


considerable | 
| ball-passing back and forth, formal | 





tests. Much to everyone’s surprise, 


this plane successfully er all 


the requirements of the new Part } 


04 of the Civil Air Regulations 
with flying colors and it has been 
licensed in the new transport cate- 
gory established by these regula- 
tions. 


Long Series of Conferences Ensue 7 


Getting back again to the nego- 
tiations which were initiated on 
January 4, 1945, a long series of 
conferences ensued as _ follows: 
TWA pilots and copilots formally 
approached their company under 
the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act on January 4, 1945, to 
negotiate new rates of pay and 
related working conditions for this 
greatly rebuilt, much heavier 
equipment. A letter was sent to 
4, 1945, 


Officially initiating these negotia- 


tions. The first Boeing SA307B-1 
pay rate conferences were held in 


Kansas City on January 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. Others followed in Wash- 


ington, D. C., January 25 and 26; 
and again in Kansas City, Janu- 
ary 30. 


NMB Member Judge Frank P. 
Douglass Is Mediator 

Due to delays in progress toward 
a settlement, the matter was turn- 
ed over to the National Mediation 
Board on January 16, 1945. The 
Board assigned one of its mem- 
bers, Judge Frank P. Douglass, to 
act as mediator. 

A premediation conference was 
held in Washington on January 25 
and 26, over which Senior Na- 
tional Mediation Board Member 
George A. Cook presided. Again, 
no progress was made. 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 


Beauty and Petiteness 


‘Afi’ Es En Mehico”’ 


SOME LACK ADAISICAL 
AGENT FELL SHORT, INDEED, 


PRESS 
OF TRU- 


LY DESCRIBING THIS LITTLE LADY, 
AMILIA CACHO, WHEN HE SAID, 
Ciel sons 





—Wide World Photo 


“THIS NICE LITTLE MEXICAN GIRL 
HAS NO QUALMS ABOUT BREAKING 
OLD SPANISH CUSTOMS WHEN SHE 
BECAME THE FIRST STEWARDESS 
| ABOARD PLANES BOUND TO Los AN- 
GELES, CALIF., FROM CIA MEXICANA 
DE AVIACION AFFILIATED WITH PAN 
AMERICAN AIRWAYS.” WHAT HE 
SHOULD HAVE SAID Is, “THIS GOR- 
GEOUS CREATURE, THE MODERN VER- 
SION OF MEXICAN BEAUTY, PETITE, 
CHIC, AND CAPTIVATINGLY BEAUTI- 
FUL MEXICAN ROSEBUD, KICKED OVER 
THE TRACES OF OLD SPANISH CUS- 
TOMS WHEN SHE BECAME THE FIRST 
STEWARDESS ON PLANES FLYING TO 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., FROM CIA 
MEXICANA DE AVIACION AFFILIATED 
WITH PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS.” 
AND WHAT SHE HAS TO KICK 
witH! My! My! AND THAT’S 
FOR SURE. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT NIGHT VISION 


Here are some important facts that will come in handy, especially 


for night fliers: 


1. Each eye adapts separately 
mn I 5 . 


to the dark. If you have to look at 


a light, close one eye—it will keep its dark adaptation! 


2. There is 


great variation in how well different individuals can 


see at night—one man may be able to sec at night with only one-tenth 
»f the light needed by another man—and this has nothing to do with 


1ow well they can see during the day! 


But— 


3. No matter how good or bad your night vision is, you can double 





it by practicing off-center glances at things in dim light. 

4. Night vision is ruined if you do not get enough Vitamin A 
(foods like eggs, butter, cheese, greens, liver, apricots, and peaches). 
A certain minimum of Vitamin A is necessary for good night vision 


but too much Vitamin A will neither harm nor help. 


5. Windshields, especially 
night, because they reflect light. 

T he 
Order publication, No. 
tO , Engineerii g Division, Wrigh 


above 


dirty ones, cut down your vision at 


information was obtained from an article in a Technical 
30-105-1, compiled by the Aero Medical Labora- 
t Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


NO, YOU’RE NOT SEEING THINGS 


You’re not seeing things, folks, this picture is set in right, and 


» plane is not flying backward. 


What you’re looking at is a flight 


view of the Curtiss Ascender XP-55, a “tail first” fighter plane which 
has its power plant and wing surface mounted to the rear of the pilot, 
extreme nose, a direct opposite -of 


elevator controls are in the 
onventional type aircraft. 


vhile 
wnile 





~ & -$ 


es 2 aes is B: 
The plane is an experimental development by Curtiss Wright of 
of the world’s most unusual fighter plane designs, a fast and 
yhly maneuverable pusher type airplane. It is one of a number of 
»s developed experimentally for the Army Air Force which will 
go into quantity production, but which are expected to make a 
significant contribution to future aircraft design projects of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Advantages claimed for tail-first aircraft of this type are speed 
qual to or greater than conventional design airplanes of the same 
horsepower; improved longitudinal control and maneuverability; im- 
yroved forward visibility and search view; it is quieter, because the 
engine is behind the pilot; guns, being clustered in the nose of the 
plane, fire straight ahead and need not be synchronized to fire through 
he propeller, nor need their rate of fire be limited; increased rudder 





effectiveness for recover from spins; less danger to pilot from a fire 
n the engine; better handling characteristics on the ground; better 
handling characteristics at very high speed because the elevators— 


yeing in front 


wing. 


are 
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| President Behncke Goes to 
} Washington for a Final 
| Attempt at Agreement 


The very first day of February 
ound ALPA’s President Behncke 
eaded for Washington via UAL 
ind PCA for one more conference 
resided over by the National 
Mediation Board in a final attempt 
» reach an agreement between 
[WA and its pilots and copilots 
mn what their rates of pay should 
ve for operating the reconstructed 


| SA3807B-1 Boeings. 


ee 


This series of conferences got 
inder way on February 2 and 
asted over the week end and 
through Tuesday, the 7th. These 
meetings were presided over by 


Tt 


} Judge Frank P. Douglass, a mem- 


ver of the National Mediation 
Board. At times during these talks, 


seemed that an agreement was 


| ibout to be reached, but it never 
j actually materialized. During the 


} Council No. 24. The company was 


al 


Sn 


removed from the compressibility wake of the 


to settle the question of what the 
rates of pay should be for the 
pilots and copilots who will fly 
the reconstructed Boeing SA307- 
B-1 equipment. It was agreed that 
this mediation meeting 
take place either in Chicago or 
Kansas City with Judge Douglass 
acting as mediator. 
Conferees Meet in Kansas City 
February 15—Proceedings 
Deadlocked 

After considerable preliminary 
telephoning, wiring, and writing, 
another conference was finally set 
to take place between the company 
and TWA pilot and copilot con- 
ferees assisted by ALPA in Kansas 
City on February 15, with Judge 
Douglass acting as mediator. 

Finally, late on February 15, 
mediation proceedings deadlocked 
and the arbitration agreement was 
written, agreed to, and signed be- 
tween the company and the Asso- 
ciation. At this last meeting where 


should | 


THE AIR LINE PILOT _ 





Limits Provisions | 


(Continued from this Page, Col. 2) | 
previous Stratoliner arbitration, | 
which got under way on June 23, | 
1941, and lasted 
through July 12, 1941, was far too 
lengthy and because of the volu- 
minous record that was made at 
this arbitration, numbering 2,283 
pages with 67 exhibits for the 
company and 29 exhibits for the 
pilots, totaling 96 exhibits, both| 
the pilots and the company were 
in agreement on February 15, 
1945, when the latest SA307B-1)| 
arbitration agreement was signed, | 
that this agreement should include | 
provisions limiting the time to ar-| 
bitrate the question of what the} 
rates of pay should be for pilots 
and copilots who would fly the new 
category, 9,000 pounds heavier, 
and faster SA307B-1, Boeing four- 
motored equipment. The limiting 
sections in the February 15, 1945, 
arbitration agreement were as fol-| 
lows: 

Fifth paragraph: In its award, 
the Board shall confine itself 
strictly to decisions as to the ques- 
tion so specifically submitted to it. 
Eighth paragraph: Each of the 
parties hereto shall be limited to 
twenty-four (24 hours’ actual 
hearing time within which to con- 
clude the presentation of its evi- 
dence and argument. The award to 
be rendered within fifteen (15) 
days from the time the hearing 
commences. 

Arbitration Hearings Postponed 
from March 5 to March 26 

These arbitration hearings were 
first set to begin on March 5, 1945, 
but due to the death of President 
Behncke’s mother on February 19, 
1945, and because of the fact that 
more time was consumed in prep- 
aration than was anticipated, the 
time of the beginning of these 
hearings was postponed first to 
March 22, then to March 26. 
Both TWA and ALPA 
Thoroughly Prepared for Hearings 


Much time was expended by 
both TWA and ALPA in prepar- 
ing for the new category, SA- 
307B-1 Boeing four-motored air 


line pilot and copilot arbitration 
hearings. 
Final Attempts at Settlement 

In last attempts to settle the 
question of what the rates of pay 
should be for pilots and copilots 


who would fly the new category, | 


9,000 pounds heavier, and faster 
SA307B-1 Boeing four-motored 


| 


| 


equipment and withdraw it from| 


arbitration, there was a meeting in 
Kansas City offices of the company 
on February 16, 1945, attended by 
TWA lawyers W. N. Gorham and 
Robert H. Hogueland, and H. H. 
Gallup, operations manager, rep- 
resenting the company. Speaking 
for the pilots were David L. 
Behncke, ALPA’s president; H. E. 
Neumann, master chairman and 
chairman of TWA pilots’ Council 
No. 3; T. S. Poquette, TWA- 
Kansas City, Council No. 3; D. B. 


| Kuhn, TWA-Los Angeles, Council 


No. 4; A. F. Foster, TWA-New 
York, Council No. 2; 
Preeg, TWA-ICD, Council No. 24. 
Still another final attempt at set- 
tlement of the matter and with- 


drawal from arbitration was made | 


|/on March 6 by David L. Behncke, 


ALPA president; 
W. N. Gorham 
Hogueland; and H. H. Gallup, 
TWA operations manager. On 
this occasion, ALPA’s President 


| Behncke made a special trip to 


|meetings the pilots were repre- mediation deadlocked and the ar- 
isented by David L. Behncke,|bitration agreement was signed, 
ALPA president; A. F. Foster, the company was represented by 


H. H. Gallup, operations manager, 
and R. H. Hogueland, assistant 
personnel director. Talking for the 
Association were ALPA’s Presi- 
dent Behncke; H. E. Neumann, 
master chairman, and chairman of 


hairman, TWA-New York, Coun- 
il No. 2; and Felix Preeg and 
M. Ruppenthal, TWA-ICD, 


K 


represented by W. N. Gorham, 


Kansas City. 
The Specific Question 
in Arbitration 

The specific question to be ar- 
bitrated was, “What rate of pay 
in excess of the established rate 
for operation of SA307B equip- 
ment shall be established for pilots 


and Felix| 





TWA lawyers | 
and Robert H.| 


and copilots operating SA307B-1 | 


equipment?” 


The arbitration board was made | 


up of three members. Representing 





intermittently | . g 


—United Air Lines Photo 
CHICAGO SUN, friends of Lt. 
. . Weldon E. “Dusty” Rhoades (right) veteran 
United Air Lines pilot and ALPA member, have little difficulty keep- 
ing track of his movements. They simply read the papers—Rhoades 


As stated in a recent issue of the 
Col. ... if you please. . 


being General MacArthur’s personal air pilot. Shown with him here 
is Lt. Gen. Richard K. Sutherland, chief of staff for General Mac- 
Arthur, and a trained pilot in his own right. Recently promoted to 
lieutenant colonel, Rhoades’ present assignment was made at General 
MacArthur’s own request after “Dusty’”’ had flown members of the 


| general’s staff to the famed Cairo conference. He was with MacArthur 


during the invasion of Leyte, P. I., and has flown a number of special 
and secret missions for the Army. The January, 1944, issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT carried the story of his then new assignment as General 
MacArthur’s personal pilot. Lieutenant Colonel Rhoades joined United 
Air Lines in June, 1933, and has flown every section of United's 
coast-to-coast and Pacific Coast system. 


FIRST TO LAND 


just like broken-field running,” the 
former Westminister College “foot- 
ball player said in describing the 


Promotions for air line pilots on 
active duty with the air forces are 
becoming increasingly common- 
place—the latest being for Lieut. 
Comdr. Harry R. Holman, USNR, 
who is now operations officer of 
Air Transport Squadron ELEVEN. 
A Braniff Airways pilot on mili- 
tary leave, Lieutenant Commander 
Holman was moved up from flight 
officer for the squadron which, 


way he was forced to handle the 
four-engined “Skymaster” to avoid 
the bomb craters, each of which 
was neatly marked with a little 
flag. 

After being graduated from 
Westminister College at Fulton, 
Mo., in 1933, Holman worked for 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., then 
enlisted in the Navy Air Corps in 
1935. He completed his first tour 
of duty four years later after serv- 





ice in Seattle and Alaska. A co- 
pilot for Braniff, he was recalled 
to active duty in 1941 and sent to 
the Naval Air Station at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, an instructor. 
He flew as a plane commander in 
Air Transport Squadron THREE, 
NATS’ continental operation, be- 


as 


|fore reporting to VR-11 late in 
| 1943. 
| Lieut. Comdr. Harry Holman, 


an ALPA member, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Holman, 8 East 
8th St., Fulton, Mo. His wife, the 


former Barbara B. Brown, of 
Riverside, Calif., lives at 1244 
| Hawthorne, alif. 


Alameda, C 


pilots. Before the procedure got 
under way, it was decided that the 
| hearings should be limited to four 


hours each day — beginning at 
10:00 a. m., ending at 12:00 
COMDR. HARRY R. HOLMAN (noon, and reconvening at 2:00 


p. m. and ending at 4:00 p. m. Mr. 
Behncke’s opening statement con- 
sumed four hours and 30 minutes, 
extending throughout almost two 
days. He then stood cross examin- 
ation for about six hours, lasting 
about two days. Mr. Behncke was 
followed on the witness stand by 
Mr. Frank J. Albright, of ALPA’s 
statistical and research department, 
who testified at some length the 
statistical matters and records re- 


under the Pacific Wing of the 
Naval Air Transport Service, flies 
2,000,000 miles a month to deliver 
war materials to advanced bases. 

The 5,200-hour command pilot 
brought in the first four-engined 
transport to land on Saipan just 
12 days after the initial landing 
and while U. S. artillery still was 
firing on the Japanese. “It was 


He is a lawyer with a long legal 


background and one who has fig- 
ured prominently in the affairs of 
the State of Oklahoma for a long 
time. 
The Hearing Procedure— 
Step by Step 

The SA307B-1 arbitration hear- 








executive assistant, and H. H. Gal- 
lup, operations manager. 


| Final Try at Mediation 


Finally, the latter part of Tues- 
day, February 6, it became 
parent to all the participating con- 
ferees that there was little or no 
hance of getting together. At the 


= close of this meeting in the offices 


of the National Mediation Board 
in Washington, it was decided that 
another attempt should be made 
through the medium of mediation 


‘ 


ap- | 


| TWA pilots’ Council No. 3; T. S. 
| Poquette, TWA-Kansas City, Coun- 
cil No. 3; D. B. Kuhn, TWA-Los 
Angeles, Council No. 4; A. F. Fos- 
|ter, chairman, TWA-New York, 
| Council No. 2; and Felix Preeg, 


| TWA-ICD, Council No. 24. Judge | ant, executive staff. The neutral | statement which he proported to 


| Douglass was the mediator. 
| Previous Arbitration 
| Discouragingly Lengthy 


Because of the fact that the), 





(Continued this Page, Col. 3) 


| 
| 


the Air Line Pilots Association was 
T. S. “Spike”? Poquette, a highly- 
experienced, thoroughly capable, | 
and well-respected veteran TWA} Courthouse. There was a meeting 
first pilot. Representing the com-| about, procedure after which the 
pany on the arbitration board was| company’s chief counsel, Norman 
W. N. Gorham, executive assist-| Bowersox, opened up with a short 


ings got under way promptly at 
10:00 a. m. on March 26 as sched- 
uled in room 519 of the Federal 


member was Mr. Leverett Ed-| be a summary statement of the 
wards, appointed by the U. S. Na-| issues that were before the board. 
tional Mediation Board. Mr. Ed-| This consumed approximately 20 


Okla., and is a typical westerner.!the opening presentation for the 


ards hails from Oklahoma City, | minutes. Next, Mr. Behncke made | 


lating to the shrinkage in dollar 
values, increased tax burdens, as 
between the years of 1940-41 
when the old SA307B-1 equipment 
was being placed into operation 
and 1945, the time of the present 
arbitration. He was followed by 
ALPA’s engineer, T. G. Linnert, 
who testified at considerable length 
and presented a number of charts 
outlining the startling degree of 
increase in productivity that had 
been built into the new category 
SA307B-1 equipment. He testified 
and proved his point that for a 
trip of 1,500 miles the new cate- 
gory SA3807B-1 Boeing would 
carry almost 3 times more pay load 
than the old Stratoliner; hence it 





| (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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—U. S. 


Navy Photo from Wide World 


In case you have any misconceptions as to the size of the U.S.S. 
Mars, take a look at its giant tail, silhouetted here against the Pacific 
sky. Compare it with the size of the crew members going aboard, and 
youll know it isn’t small by any means. The huge, four engined, 72-ton 
fying boat is in service with the Naval Air Transport Service’s Pacific 
Wing, and has been shuttling across the ocean between San Francisco 
and Honolulu for more than a year. She makes the hop in an average 


of 1442 hours. 
(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 
is almost 3 times more productive 
for this length of trip. 
The Company Calls Its Witnesses 
The opening part of ALPA’s 
presentation ended at 2:26 p. m. 
on March 29. At 10:00 a. m., 
March 30, the company proceeded 
to call its witnesses, Messrs. E. 
Lee Talman, John A. Collings, and 
Charles A. Gress. Mr. Talman tes- 
tified principally about the finances 
of the company; Mr. Collings testi- 
fied mostly about the new SA- 
307B-1 equipment; and Mr. Gress 
about cost of living matters, pilots’ 
wage scales, etc. 
Hearings Still Going Strong 
at End of First Week 
At the end of March 31, 1945, 


the arbitration hearings were still 


Speaking of the Unusual —Big Disgorges Little 


hurry. Here we see cargo handlers unloadin 
Curtiss transport ship at the Peleliu, P. I. 


in progress and going strong. It 
would be indeed a hazardous guess 


to attempt to fix the time when 
these arbitration hearings would 


end. As a matter of fact, when the 
hearings started, it was expected 
they wouldn’t take more than two 
or three days, but, as usual, it 
didn’t work out like that. One 
thing is certain—these arbitration 
hearings can’t go beyond April 10 
because of the 15-day arbitration 
limitation stating that a hearing 
must be completed and a decision 
must be made on the question be- 
fore the arbitration board 15 days 
after the beginning of the hear- 
ing. The hearings began on March 
26, 1945, and, therefore, must end 
in a decision one way or another 
on or before April 10, unless, of 
course, the time is extended by 
mutual agreement of the parties to 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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AGAIN BUDDHA OF 
POLITICS SERVED 


Several years ago, New York 
City realized that it needed an- 
other airport, so its fiery little 
mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, got 
busy. After considerable search- 
ing about on the ground and in 
the air, a site was selected which 
is commonly referred to Idle- 
wild. 


as 
At first, this was only sup- 
posed to be an airport to accom- 
modate the smaller non-air line 
airplanes; in other words, miscel- 
laneous itinerants and forth. 
Early explorations revealed that 
this was a possible site for a gi- 
gantic national and international 
airport. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
was the first to become interested. 
The Association was the first to 
recommend that additional land be 
purchased and that the planned 
airport be greatly expanded. Then 
came the air carriers with a mon- 
strosity plan, commonly referred 


so 


to as the tangential runway 
scheme. Their battery of engi- 
neers drew many plans. Finally, 


these plans were submitted to the 
Air Line Pilots Association, and it 
put thumbs down on the idea and 
said it was the acme of misguided 
imagination and that runways on 
Idlewild should be parallel and not 


converging in form such as the 
tangential scheme. The air line 


pilots were thinking about safety. 

The battle raged through many 
months. Finally, the mayor of 
New York submitted the question 
to Administrator T. P. Wright of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion with a request that he decide 
whether the Idlewild Site Airport 
should have tangential or parallel 
runways. Administrator Wright 
held a hearing in Washington on 
January 20. It was quite an af- 
fair. With minor exceptions, all 
the pilots and everybody else who 
knew anything about piloting, 
both in and out of the CAA, that 
, all except Mr. Wright, put 
1umbs down on the idea. The air 
carrier representatives who were 
not pilots, except several who fly 
as a side line, were all for the tan- 
gential monstrosity. On February 
13, Administrator Wright an- 
nounced his decision. He said, “It 
is my decision that the New York 
Idlewild Site Airport be built tan- 
gential.” 

There was a time during the old 
days when the so-called Aeronau- 


1S 
l 
Ul 


tics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce was regarded as 
completely controlled by politics 


and politicians. The present Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is, in 
the opinion of the air line pilots, 


? 
3 ) 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 





—International News Photo 
Not bad, huh? That’s what we think of this method of getting hospital planes somewhere in a 


g one of the two tiny Navy cub hospital planes from a huge 
» airfield. Shipped in sections and reassembled at the recently 


captured airstrip, the 1,200-pound craft were part of the cargo on a routine flight from Guam. 


| 








TEN YEARS AGO 

The Mead bill, drawn up “To 
amend the air mail laws and to 
authorize the extension of the 
Air Mail Service,” was passed 
by the House of Representa- 
tives ten years ago, March 25, 
1935, and was being debated 
on Capitol Hill. Its text was 
printed in full, three columns 
wide, on pages one and five of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, and was 
followed by the Mead-Dobbins 
discussion of the new air mail 
legislation over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Headlines concerning the action 
read as follows in that issue: 
HOUSE PASSES MEAD BILL... 
NEW LAW WILL AID INDUS- 
TRY... MEASURE ALSO PRO- 
TECTS RIGHT OF PILOTS... 
ALPA APPROVES NEW AIR 
MAIL ACT AS BENEFICIAL TO 
INDUSTRY . - LEGISLATORS 
ADVISE PRESIDENT BEHN- 
CKE THAT THEY WILL PRO- 
TECT PILOTS ... RATES SET 
; . EDITOR CREDITS ALPA 
AS EARLY SPONSOR OF ICC 
CONTROL... MEAD AIR BILL 
IS DEBATED BY CONGRESS. 

Space does not permit us to 
reprint the Mead bill in its en- 
tirety, but we think every air 
line pilot will be interested in 
reading Section 13 over again. 
It’s the first section of law cov- 
ering air line pilots ever to be 
included federal legislation. 
Here 

“SEC. 13. It shall be a condition 
upon the holding of any air mail 
contract that the rate of compen- 
sation and the working conditions 
and relations for all pilots and 
other employees of the holder of 
such contract shall conform to de- 
cisions of the National Labor 
Board or its successor in author- 
ity notwithstanding any limitation 
as to the period of effectiveness 
included in any such decision 
heretofore rendered. This section 
shall not be construed as restrict- 
ing the right of any such em- 
ployees by collective bargaining 
to obtain higher rates of compen- 
sation or more favorable working 
conditions and relations.”’ 

the interesting com- 
made by President 
Behncke on the significance of 
the bill are the following ex- 
cerpts from his editorial, “Lock- 
ing the Barn,’ which appeared 
in that 

“The Mead bill, H. R. 6511, rep- 
resents the latest attempt on the 
part of Congress to place the in- 
dustry on a firm foundation. Un- 
like most of the other bills to reg- 


in 


it is: 


Among 


ments 


issue: 


ulate air transportation which 
have made their appearance, the 
Mead bill was written with the 


idea of retaining all the good fea- 
tures of the present setup and 
remedying those features which 
have been proved through actual 
practice to be undesirable. In this 
manner, disrupting and destruc- 
tive influences are eliminated to 
the greatest possible extent. 
‘“‘Assurance to the public of safe 
and progressive air transportation 
development is given in the Mead 


bill through an amendment to 
Section 13 of the original law 
S. 3170. Adequate protection on 


wages and hours is assured the 
pilots through extension of the 
National Labor Board scale, and 
in this manner it is made possible 
to continue the high qualifications 
for pilots and other employees so 
essential to public safety.” 

Proving just how little or 
how much the hospital bed, to 
which President Behncke was 
confined at the time, stood im 
the way of his efforts to get 
proper action in Washington is 
this letter he received from the 
late Congressman Donald C. 
Dobbins. It was in response to 
an earlier communication sent 
to him by President Behncke re- 
garding the Mead measure and 
its protective provisions for 
pilots: 

Dear Dave: 

Your letter of March 20 contains 
a very rational exposition of the 
problems peculiar to your own or- 
ganization, and especially with re- 
gard to the difficulties attendant 
upon collective bargaining as ap- 
plied to a group whose work 
keeps them so widely scattered. 

Now that it is all over (for I 
think it likely that the new legis- 
lation will be through the House 
before this letter — dictated on 
Sunday—is typed), I am rather 
glad that you insisted so strenu- 
ously upon a complete clarifica- 
tion of the wage clause in Sec- 
tion 13. 

I do not believe I would have 
felt very well satisfied if an un- 
certainty remained in it, raising 
any doubt as to the ultimate con- 
struction of the provision. 

Your organization is to be con- 
gratulated upon having at its 
head a man who from his hospital 
bed has fought such a valiant 
battle in behalf of his fellow- 
pilots. 

Sincerely yours, 


s/ Donald C. Dobbins 


Member of Congress. 








‘Col. Brack Wins 


Air Medal & DFC 


| Furloughed air line pilot from 
|Eastern Air Lines, David W. 
| Brack, is now a lieutenant colonel 
}on active duty in the European 
| Theater of Operations. The col- 
onel writes, “Since I entered the 
Air Force, much has happened. 
The squadron which I command 


1 


i 
i 
| 


COLONEL DAVID W. BRACK 
was in on the invasion of Nor- 
mandy and also the showdown in 
Southern France. I am glad to get 
these jobs over, as each one brings 
all air line pilots on active duty a 
little closer to returning to their 
old jobs flying the air lines. Uncle 
Sam seems to appreciate what the 
air line pilots are doing. He has 
given me the DFC, Air Medal with 
Oak Leaf Clusters, and the Presi- 
dential Unit Award. There are a 
number of air line pilots with the 
Troop Carrier Command in this 
theater and all are doing outstand- 
ing work.” 

A little later, the colonel wrote: 
“Since writing you, my squadron 
has gathered up quite a few more 
honors and the boys are still going 
strong. My squadron has now been 
|}in three invasions—Normandy, 
Southern France, and Holland, 
and we are still kept quite busy 
| doing a dozen different kinds of 
flying and hope it won’t be too 
long until I am back with East- 
ern.” 

Nice going, colonel! The boys 
| will be happy to hear about your 

| splendid achievements and they all 
hope to see you soon, back on your 
old job. 


Doing Our Best 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


| been changed. However, to fur- 
ther the war effort, our monthly 
hour limitation has been raised 
from eighty-five hours to one hun- 
dred hours. The pay is the same 
for the extra hours flown as it is 
for regular time and not time and 
a half and double time for Sunday 


work as is on extra time in other J 
industries, and no increase in base | 
pay. We get paid the same when | 


the weather is bad as we do when 
it is good. We flew our routes 
along the areas where the cities 
| were blacked out, along with our 
airway beacons turned off, and 
knew that the radio range stations 
would be turned off without notice 
in bad weather in case of an at- 
tack. Our flight plans were made 
in accordance with this for some 
|time. When we think of an ait 
line pilot when we board an air 
liner, we don’t think about or ask 
| if he is a good pilot—we know he 
is a good pilot, and they all do the 
same job the same way. It is true 
| that one pilot may be better thar 
| another, as it is true in any pro- 
fession, but an air line pilot feel: 
that still it’s the same job and we 
try to do it alike in the safest way 
The Boys Are Doing a 
Bang-Up Job 

I wish I could go into more de 
|tail on explaining a lot of in 
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stances, and maybe the question- 


askers would be greatly relieved. 


| We are doing the best we can to jl 


| carry on our operations with what § 


| we have left and will 


continue § 


|rather than try to create another | 


| battle between the Armed Services 


and the civilians, no matter how] 


cutting some remarks can be. 
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March 1945 — _ THE AIR LINE PILOT 
IT DOESN’T SEEM POSSIBLE It’s Bad Mistake | 
a “ya ~ £ ’ (Continued from Page 6, Col. 3) | 





more completely shot through and 
through with politics than was 
its predecessor, the Aeronautics | 
Branch of the Department of| 
Commerce, even in its darkest| 
days. Administrator Wright in| 
making his decision as between 
\the tangential and parallel Idle- | 
| wild Site runway plans bowed un-| 
| questionably, in the opinion of| 
|the air line pilots, to the great | 
| Buddha of politics and: decided 
|the case not in accordance with | 
|facts, not in accordance with| 
|advice of the people who fly, | 
| and not in accordance with advice | 
|of the people in his own depart- | 
|ment, but instead he decided it 

















“WALLY” PARTAKES OF THE ROYAL SALAD 


Headquarters receives many letters from the members of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, who are on active duty with the Armed Forces 
on our many battle fronts all over the world. Equally interesting are 
the letters it receives from. Wallace Anderson, a military furloughed 
ALPA headquarters’ employee. ‘Wally,’ as he was known around 
Headquarters and to many of the pilots, was one of Mr. Behncke’s 
personal assistants. In February, 1942, he entered the service as a 
private but soon won an assignment to an officers’ training school 


—Aeme Photo | 

We’ve heard much about air power, and its opponents never 
failed to relate that while much damage can be done from the air, 
it is always necessary for someone to go in and actually take over con- 
tested territory. Here is shown a German soldier surrendering «| 
strongly fortified position to a U. S. battleplane in full flight. The Ger- | 
man soldier walked from a Nazi stronghold on the coast of France, | 
which was under fire from the guns of the U. S. S. QUINCY, waving | 
high the white flag of surrender. This photo was taken from a U. S. | 
plane, which radioed back to the warship that it could cease firing, | 
because the supermen had decided to throw in the well-known sponge. | 
The plane had been flying over the fort to direct the fire from the | 
battle wagon. 


Whiteside from New York, who} 


Too Many Lawyers 





(Continued from Page 6, Col. 2) 
the dispute. 
Both Sides Well Represented 

In attendance at these arbitra- 
tion hearings were the following 
pilots: H. E. Neumann, W. 
Judd, and T. S. Poquette, TWA- 
Kansas City, Council No. 3; A. F. 
Foster, K. C. Fairchild, and N. A. 
Nilsen, TWA-New York, Council 
No. 2; D. B. Kuhn and T. M. Mof- 
itt, TWA-Los Angeles, Council 
No. 4; and F. Preeg, TWA-ICD, 
Council No. 24. The company was 
represented by R. H. Hogueland, 
issistant personnel director; and 
H. H. Gallup, operations manager. 
The chief counsel for the company 
was Norman Bowersox, of the firm 
of Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke & 


He Celebrated 
Passengers aboard a Continental 
Air Lines plane were a bit sur- 


prised recently when Captain Ivan 
R. Olson turned the controls of the 





—Continental Air Lines Photo 


CAPTAIN IVAN R. OLSON 


ir liner over to his copilot and 
walked down the aisle of the 
plane passing out candy to all 
aboard. The occasion 
celebration, passengers soon 
learned from the genial air line 


a 


those 


the 


*|Keep Engineering 


for 


| was assisted by Attorney Harold | 
| Warner, of the same firm. A num- 

| ber of other TWA officials were | 
| present including Howard K. Mor-| 
|gan, TWA director of engineering, 
| who also testified at considerable | 

length. 
| ALPA Convention Resolutions 


| Department Busy 
| In addition to investigating the | 
| AA crash which occurred at Rural 

|Retreat, Va., February 24, the| 
| principal activity of the engineer- | 


|ing department during March was| 
| the program for getting satisfac- 
| tory results in connection with the | 
|various 1944 ALPA Convention 
resolutions adopted at the conven-| 
{tion at the instigation of its En-| 
| gineering and Air Safety Commit- | 
|tee. All of these resolutions have 
| become projects which are in ac-| 
|tive correspondence in the ALPA| 
engineering department. Various 
CAA officials have been contacted | 
in the matter of Convention Reso- 
lution No. 77 on “Provisional and | 
Landing Weight Requirements on, 
Transport Planes and Their Appli- | 
cation to Cargo Planes.” The CAA | 
has replied that ‘‘The Air Carrier | 
Division has consistently held and | 
recommended that cargo and pas-| 
senger requirements pertaining to | 
safety should be identical in all| 
respects,” and the matter has been | 
referred to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for further study. Another 
resolution, entitled, “Possible Ef-| 
fect of Radar and Other Naviga- 
tional Aids on Air Line Flying,” 
has brought interesting and worth- 
while replies from the engineering 
departments of instrument manu- | 
facturers and from the CAA Tech-| 
nical Development Section. 


Engineering and Airworthiness 
Committee Studying 
CAA Draft Releases 

Draft releases have been coming 
in regularly from the CAA regard- | 
ing revisions and additions to the | 
Civil Air Regulations. These draft | 
releases are carefully studied and | 


| 
| 
| 


checked by the members 
ALPA’s Engineering 
worthiness Advisory Committee 


before comments are submitted to | 
the CAA. , 





| Preparing material for the 
|TWA Arbitration required  re- 
|search study and_ engineering 


| specifications to formulate the ar- 
| bitration case arguments from en-| 
| gineering and productivity aspects. 
| This preparatory work extended | 


| ALPA’s 


|ted to the National 


captain, was Olson’s completion of | through the balance of the month | 





17,000 hours in the air 
record equalled by only a handful 
of air line pilots in the U. S. 
When asked 


how many 


a flying| of March. 


| Grievance Hearings Relatively Few 


| Employment grievance 


are represented by 17,000 hours| ALPA during the first part of 


of flying, Olson explained that this | 1945 


amount of flying time was equiva- 
lent to approximately 2,550,000 
miles of travel, or 102 times com- 
pletely around the world. 
Captain Olson has rolled up 


subsided con- 
during the month of 


apparently 
siderably 


| conciliation and grievance depart- | 


|ment are back to normal. There 
|are a number of cases pending, 


| purposes. 


cases | 
miles | that characterized the activities of 


1 , ‘ .’| from which he was commissioned in the Air Armament Branch of the 
strictly in accordance with the dic-| Ordnance Division of the United States Army. Since that time, he 
tates and expediencies of politics. | has continued to rise in rank and responsibility and, at present, is 


On February 26, President} serving in India. The following are excerpts from recent letters from 
Behneke wrote Administrator| Anderson presently serving in this faraway country: 


Wright a letter as follows: “Bouncing along on the bounding main!! Water, water, every- 
ron | where and too salty to drink. I have been at sea now for 15 days 
Dear Mr. Wright: : | and so far have stood up quite well. My ordinarily squeamish stomach 
I have your letter of February | has stood the pitching and rolling extraordinarily well. For a while 
13 with enclosures. | the first few days, I thought I’d be going ‘by rail’ instead of by boat, 
Obviously, the air line pilots| but the feeling left and I’ve been in the pink ever since. 
feel that your decision is a serious | “Yesterday, we were initiated into the Royal Order of Neptunis 
mistake which will have a terrific | Rex, having just crossed the equator. And what a messy initiation it 


| far-reaching effect and which will| was. Kitchen garbage was pushed in our blindfolded faces with the 


become progressively more serious | order, ‘Partake of the royal salad.’ A combination of fish oil, castor 


with the passing of time, and that | 
this progression of serious conse- | 
quences is so far-reaching into the | 
future that it actually doesn’t | 


| have an end. 


In a matter of this character as 
in so many other safety problems | 
relating not only to air transpor- | 
tation but to all modes of trans-| 
portation, there is a constant | 
struggle going on between the rep- | 
resentatives of invested capital | 
and the people who actually oper- | 
ate the equipment. On one side of | 
the picture is, of course, the influ- | 
ence of wealth which is so strong | 
and well known that obviously we | 
need not discuss it here, and on| 
the other side is, of course, the | 
influence and recommendation of | 
the people who actually operate | 
the equipment that is used in| 
transportation, who have no inter- | 
est whatever except to create the | 


greatest possible degree of safety | 
to the traveling public of which | 
they are a part. In this case, a| 
decision has been made against the | 
recommendation of the pilots who | 
operate the cquipment which is, 
obviously, a decision against the 
people in the business who are the 
best acquainted with air safety 
problems and, consequently, are 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 








conciliation and_ griev- 
ance department relates to Cerf 
Hirsch, Delta Air Lines copilot. 


oil, and Worcestershire sauce was forced down our unwilling throats. 
We were painted with gray and black paint from stem to stern and 
had our hair clipped in the most outlandish fashion. I hope, now they 
come through with the authenticated ‘shellbacks’ (authorized and 
certificated card) showing that we’ve been inducted, so that we won't 
have to go through with it once again, if and when we ever-cross the 
equator again. 

“It finally happened! I got overseas. And India it is. And what 
a place it is. With almost 400,000,000 people and 200,000,000 sacred 
cows in a comparatively small country, you can imagine how crowded 
it is. The towns and villages are always packed. Even in the country, 
in the fields, and along the roads, you see people walking, hurrying, 
going somewhere. They are not a clean people. They go about bare- 
footed (those you see) clad in tattered grey, discolored sheets in which 
they wrap themselves. 

“The streets in the towns and villages are extremely narrow and 
are usually smoke-filled from the fires burning in the shops lining the 
streets. The reason for the stench is the sacred cow - - - - they use as 
fuel. It’s a sight to see the overworked, bedraggled old ladies collect 
the warm dung and pat it on walls to dry. When thoroughly done and 
properly baked, it is peeled off and collected for use as fuel.” 

* * 


BACKLASH 

Bachelor: a man who wouldn’t take yes for an answer.—Philoso- 
pher: a person who says he doesn’t care which side his bread is but- 
tered on, because he eats both sides anyway.—ZIntuition: that gift 
which enables a woman to arrive instantly at an infallible and irrevo- 
cable decision without the aid of reason, judgment, or discussion.— 
Canvalescent: a patient who is still alive-—Talk is cheap because the 
supply always exceeds the demand.—The success of any world police 
force depends largely upon who drives the patrol wagon.—A dollar 
doesn’t go as far as it used to—but it goes much faster.—Hollywood 
wedding: one where they take each other for better or worse—but not 
for long.—Physicians say one million women are overweight. These, 
of course, are round figures.—Economy: a way to spend money with- 
out getting any fun out of it.—Television: something to put on a radio 
so that folks can see things are really as bad as they heard they were. 


PROFANITY 
Supreme Court Justice Stone went golfing with a distinguished 
Washington bishop, who missed four straight shots in a bunker with- 
out saying a single word. Justice Stone watched him with some amuse- 


a and remarked, “Bishop, that is the most profane silence I ever 
eard.” 








This case was set to be heard by 
Delta Air Lines System Board of 
Adjustment on March 12, but inas- 
much as the grievance settling ma- 


| chinery established by this Board 


broke down, the case was submit- 
Mediation 
Board on March 21, 1945, with a 
request to send in a mediator to 
help straighten things out. 


| Neutral Evidently Necessary 
|In Fairchild Case 


On TWA, there is the Fairchild 
case on which hearings were com- 
pleted on February 7 and 8 at the 


of | Plymouth Hotel in New York. The 
and Air-| /WA Air Pilots’ System Board of 
| Adjustment has held executive ses- 


sions on February 19 and March 
5, 1945. They are still deadlocked 
and it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a neutral will have 
to come in to cast the deciding 
vote. This case involves a trans- 
fer of First Pilot Fairchild from 
the company’s intercontinental 
division to its continental divi- 
sion which transfer was, according 
to the company, for disciplinary 
This action has been 
sharply contested and hence the 
hearings and final submission of 
the case to the TWA Air Pilots’ 


| System Board of Adjustment. 


| 


most of this mileage as an air line| but no hearings were held during | 


Pilot, having flown air liners on 
commercial routes for the past 14 


March. 
| Cerf Hirsch Case Submitted to 


years. During the whole 14 years| National Mediation Board 


he has never missed a scheduled 
flight because of illness. 


One of the most troublesome 
|cases that is being handled by 


| 


L. J. Gephart Case Hearing 


| March. The activities of ALPA's| “me Up 


The L. J. Gephart case on 
United has been transmitted to the 
UAL Pilots’ System Board of Ad- 
justment for which hearing a defi- 
nite date has not yet been set, but 
unquestionably it will take place 
soon. This case involves a trans- 
fer from the company’s Pacific 
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* * 
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| NOT ACTUALLY 

Feminine aversion to slacks and low heels is leading plane makers 
to consider postwar elimination of stick-and-rudder-bar. At least one 
family plane of future will be maneuverable by wheel alone, enabling 
| woman in long skirts, high heels to fly comfortably. 


YES, INDEED 
We'll believe the air age has arrived when we see a two-passenger 
plane go by with seven or eight high school students in it. 
* * * 


AND IT FINALLY HAPPENED 
Bombing pilots and their bombardiers are always fretful that 
they might drop their bombs on other bombers in the same formation 
flying at loWer papper: : 


levels. There have 
been many near 
misses, so - called 


narrow squeaks, but 
there has never pre- 
viously been an ac- 
tual incident, at 
least one of photo- 
graphic record of 
one plane dropping 
bombs on another in 
the same formation 
as shown in these 
two extremely rare 
air shots. Notice the 
string of bombs 
neatly clipping com- 
pletely off one side 
of the tail of the 
plane beneath. In 
the lower picture 
can be seen the first 
bomb about to 
strike the tail of the 
plane below. 
Strangely enough, 
a photographer was 
riding the upper 
Boeing B-17 with 
his camera all cock- 
ed and primed, and _ 
the two strangely —International News Photo 
unusual pictures published with this article are the results. The mishap 
was not fatal, for the ship completed the mission and arrived at home 
base ahead of the flight. 
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to really bring out its faults. 
A GREAT PITY Nevertheless, the seed for a weed 
instead of a flower has been sown 
and as the old saying goes, “So 
(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) | as we sow, so shall we reap,” and 


best equipped to make 
mendations relating thereto. 
Of the Idlewild Airport 
will be built and operated after a 
fashion and it will not crowd up 
sufficiently during lifetimes, 
because are no longer" young, 


AN ACE AND TWO OF A KIND 


will not be 
pleasant monument to anyone. 


the crop in this case a 


recom- 

The air line which was probably 
the most responsible for the u 
favorable outcome was American 
Airlines. No other air line really 
took an active part, and they were 
content to send in their slip-stick 


course, n- 


our 


we 





—Delta Air Lines Photo 
The girls are Doris and Dorothy Nowell who have managed to 
keep everyone confused since they came from Jackson, Mississippi, to 
become Delta stewardesses. They are the first twins to wear the Delta | 
uniform. The girls themselves confess they can’t tell who is who in the | 
picture, so don’t waste your time trying, boys, but anyway we don't | 
suppose it matters because both are equally beautiful. This brings us 
around to the more rugged of the species—veteran Delta Air Lines | 
Pilot Alfred G. King. He is the one to the left giving us that “‘let-me- 
see-now” look, and we'll bet that he also gave up, using as an excuse, | 
“What difference does it make, anyway?” Both are equally easy on| 
the eyes and as alike as two peas in a pod. Maybe, it would be a good | 
idea to have twin stewardesses on the big planes to take care of the | 
extra crabby passengers. The twins could do the double-service act | 
and really make the complaining ones think they’re either getting veal | 
service or seeing double. 


ot 


* 
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them. But 
with Amer- 


made it a 


artists to speak for 
this was not the case 
This company 
point to the recommenda- 
tions, not only of its own almost 
1,000 pilots and copilots but all of 
our country’s pilots and copilots. 

It is the opinion of the air line 
pilots that the outcome of this bat- 
le is a great pity, and, the victory 
of the and the 


monument built jor 


ican. 


op ose 


victorious is hollow 
the y have 


the mS € lve s is of clay. 





ALPA Backing 
Senate Air Group 


line pilots’ 


of 


President of air 
union urges continuation 
Safety Committee Studies. 
sparked by the Air 
Association to con- 
life of the Senate Air 
Committee, formerly 
by Senator Bennett C. 
Clark (d., Mo.), got under way 
in the Senate shortly before the 
Committee’s special authoriza- 
tion was to expire February 1. 

The Association, headed by 
David Behncke, took the posi- 
tion, in an urgent plea, that the 
Committee should be permitted 
to complete its study and that 
not to allow it to do so would 
be a loss to aviation. 

Behncke’s organization has 
been a chief protagonist for the 
past five years to re-establish 
an Air Safety Board—a step 
which Behncke says would cor- 
rect the present situation in 
which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board investigates the accidents 
which occur under the rules and 
regulations which it establishes. 

The Senate’s Air Safety 
Committee, actively headed by 
its counsel, Lt. John Harper, 
has been investigating air 
crashes over the past four years 
in an attempt to find the under- 
lying and fundamental causes 
running through all crashes. No 
report has ever been issued, 
however. 

Followers of the Committee’s 
progress report that its study, 
if completed, probably will criti- 
cize both the CAB and the air 
lines. 

The above article is reprinted 
from the “Aviation News” mag- 
azine, February 2, 1945. 
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And We Actually Know So Little 


| (Continued from rom Page 7, Col. 3) | 
————— 

division to its domestic operation, 
| also, supposedly, for disciplinary 
| purposes. The Army is in the back- 
| ground in this controversy and | 

| while the whole case may be lack- | 
| ing in a number of things, it is not | 
|lacking in involvement. 
|that the company has done has 
| helped any and gives promise that 





Nothing | 


|the battle before the adjustment | 


category of a spade-calling affair. 
|The actions of the company in 


| this case will be traced from the | 


| beginning and there will, no doubt, 


| board will be spirited and in a| 


| be a number of questions that will | 


| be a little difficult to answer. 
| Winter’s Ice Gone—Spring’s 
Thunderstorms Here 

As the old saying goes, ““March 
winds bring April showers, and 
April showers bring May flowers,” 
and without wishing to be cynical, 
there is also the unseasonable 
weather, which is, as the air line 
pilots well know, the most danger- 
}ous of all weather. In air line 
flying, there is never a dull mo- 
ment. Now that the ice hazard has 
subsided, we have the thunder- 
storms, nice big billowy, fluffy 
thunderstorms, all full of beauti- 
ful fire and thrilling, streaking 
| lightning. To the old-timers in the 
business, whose whiskers have be- 
come hard, bristly, gray, and some- 
what lightning singed, one of the 
most outstanding subjects of won- 
derment, and it’s always something 


that scares one, is how little we 
actually know about’ thunder- 
storms. Despite all’ of | the _hign- 


| for 








| falutin’ 


actually know about’ thunder- 
storms can be aptly described by 


studies and deductions of | 
| narrow-thinking theorists, what we } 


| that old, well-known, air line, bad | 


| weather describing phrase, ““Zero— 
Zero.” In other words, we actually 
know so little, it is the same as 
naught. Congressman Alfred L. 
Bullwinkle, chairman of the 
committee of aviation, of the 
House Interstate Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, introduced a 
bill on Sept. 5, 1944, calling for 
an investigation of thunderstorms 
the purpose of increasing the 
safety of air line flying. This is a 


|}commendable effort and is really 


| few 


hitting the old pill right on the 
button. We venture to say that be- 
fore long, if this bill gets any 
place, it will be so cluttered up by 
theorists that it will look like a 
fruit tree in the path of a swarm 
of locusts. Why not get a pilot, a 
scientists, a weatherman or 
two and a properly equipped air- 


a 


sub- | 


craft, and give them all some silk 9 


to sit on, and let them go out and 
fly in thunderstorms for about a 
year—into the bottom and right up 
through and out of the top, and 
slice through them at all levels? 
Then we will all know of what 
thunderstorms are made. It is all 
very simple but it is a safe bet 
that will continue to flounder 
in thunderstorm study the 
same as we have always flounder- 
ed practically everything 
have tried to do to really improve 
air safety. It’s a pity, but the rec- 
ords speak 


we 
our 


umn we 


for themselves. 


The Passing Of a Pioneer 


One of the most colorful careers 
of air transportation’s pioneering | 
and development period ended 
February 24 when Jack Knight, 
United Air Lines’ 2,400,000-mile 
flier, died after several days’ ill- 


ness in the Niles Hospital at Niles, | 


Mich. He was 53 years old. 
Jack Knight was one of those 
instrumental in proving the feasi- 
bility of air mail service back in 
the days when skeptics far 
numbered air mail enthusiasts. 


ed the U. S. 


Air 


pilot, he covered various sections 


of the original coast-to-coast route, | 
now flown by United Air Lines, be-| 


tween New York and San Francisco. 
Saves the Air Mail 
International fame was 
by Mr. Knight for his 
first through day and night coast- 
to-coast flight, from San Francisco 
to New York, in February, 1921. 
He had been assigned to cover the 
North Platte-Omaha section but, 


gained 


on arriving at Omaha, learned that | 
pilot to whom he was to turn} 


the 
over the mail there had failed to 
arrive from the 


Chicago route either in daylight 
or darkness, Mr. Knight proceeded 
on east. Despite the lack of bea- 
cons or other aids, he made that 
night stretch successfully, and the 
flight proceeded on to New York. 
Thus, he was given credit for “‘sav- 


ing the air mail,” convincing Con-| 
gress of the need for further air | 


mail 
the 


appropriations. 


out-| 
He | 
had learned to fly in the last war | 
and, after the Armistice, had join-| 
Mail Service in| 
1919. As a Post Office Department | 


part in the} 


East. Although he | 
had never before flown the Omaha-} | 


Lighting of | had 
transcontinental airway fol-| “There’s always a sad note in the 
lowed, and regularly scheduled day | passing of a pioneer. 


tended Michigan State College ii 
fore he enlisted in the U. S. Army 
Air Service in 1916 and thereby 
| started on his brilliant aviation ca- 
reer. He was a first member of 


ALPA. 


—United Air Lines Photo 
JACK KNIGHT 


| Mankind Fares as Pioneers Dare 


President Behncke 
Knight’s passing with whom he 
flown for many years 


It’s all too 


and night flights were inaugurated | true that although mankind fares 


in 1924, 
Mr. Knight continued flying 
with Boeing Air Transport when, 


in 1927, it took over the San Fran- | 


cisco-Chicago section of the trans- 
continental. route. He then stayed 
|on with United Air Lines when 
BAT became a part of United’s 
| nationwide system. 
Retires in 1937 
| When Mr. Knight retired as an 
| active pilot with United in 1937, 
he became director of public edu- 
| cation for the company. After the 
| start of World War No. II, he 
| joined the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
| ministration and subsequently flew 
|in South America for the Defense 
Supply Corps in connection with 
| rubber development along the Am- 
| azon. 
Born in Lincoln Center, Kansas, 
March 14, 1892, Mr. Knight was 
reared in Buchanan, Mich. He at- 





as pioneers dare, pioneers are alli 
too soon forgotten. It has 
only a few short years ago wher 
a strange mixture of fearless mez 
of which Jack Knight was one 
came out of nowhere, blazed pio- 
neer trails across the skies, adven- 
tures colorful and strangely fasci- 
nating to establish the skyways 0j 
| today that will be the well-travelec 


limitless, and boundless. 

“Yes, pioneers of the air have 
come out of nowhere, have estab- 
lished a great industry, and are 
passing on one by one into the 
misty hereafters. It will be enougl 


all of them that a great industry 
will be their monument ever 


acres who know all about avia- 
tion’s everything today will soon 
forget.” 





said of Jack } 


been | 
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airways of tomorrow—world wide 


satisfaction to Jack Knight and to 


though the pip squeaks and wise-| 





